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A New Deal In “Juveniles” 
By Nort CarrINGTON 


HAT children’s books would follow the same 

toad as adult books was dictated by major 

economic tendencies. It was more or less of 

an accident that they did not take that road 

first. That children want plenty of books, 
that they cannot afford much for them, and that millions 
of new feaders ate coming every year is pretty self evident, 
yet there was in fact very little that children could buy 
for themselves apart from the Mickey Mouse stuff, 
novelettes and comics. The general run of cheap 
juveniles from a shilling to five shillings were unimagina- 
tive to a degree. The main consideration of their pro- 
ducers seemed to be bulk: One had the impression of 
having seen every picture twenty times before and very 
likely one had. When an occasional ray of sunshine 
broke through the steady downpour of “ happy” books 
—what a sensation there was. I well recall the fuss 
overt A. A. Milne’s When We were Very Young, The 
break away from this juvenile tradition came, as far as 
I remember, amongst some of the mofe progressive 
houses which had no real jmvenile ist at all and during 
the six years or so that preceded this war, quite a few 
outstanding books saw light, though I recall how Albert 
Rutherston and myself, in choosing books for the Paris 
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Exhibition, were hard put to it to find a score that we 
could exhibit with any national pride. It was borne in 
on us how many of the best books were fifty years old 
or more and that too many of the more recent originated 
in America. 

I think the fault lay chiefly in our whole attitude to 
children’s education. We paid school fees—very high 
fees sometimes too—and that was that for education. 
We paid for books—and that was that too. The pub- 
lishers’ conception was frankly that juveniles were a 
very competitive business and you gave what you could 
for the money. In effect our attitude was commercial 
and no more. And by a curious time lag, where in other 
branches of publishing there was plenty of vision and 
experiment, the juvenile departments were strongholds 
of commercial tradition. 

One definite break was the coming of the open air 
story book like. Moorland Mousie, the forerunner 
of hundreds of this type. They aimed at developing 
children’s interest in riding, farming, sailing, and they 
established a real contact between author and reader. 
Better artists were given opportunity for illustration. 
Natural history books improved rapidly also. But these 
books were seldom to be had under 3s. 6d. and the 
average price was probably 5s. or more. For the 
younger children little was available, until Babar came 
on the scene, and Babar was obviously only for the 
rich. 

I had known Babar, the Pére Castor and other foreign 
books for some time, but I must confess that not until 
I met the problem of books for my own children did 
I begin to question the whole business of juveniles. 
It was the lithographed Russian State-printed books 
which first suggested to me that there was some false 
link in the chain of reasoning which we had adopted 
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in England. Here were beautifully coloured books by 
good artists and all for a penny or less. The obvious 
reason was that the State publishing house decided which 
books were best and printed by the million, and thus the 
original cost of colour plates was a negligible item. 
Having then spent some years in printing, I felt this to 
be a logical way of using the machine. I knew from our 
posters that we had the artists. I was pretty sure we 
had the story tellers. And I knew we had the printers. 
All it needed was to find a publisher with the confidence, 
capital and the distribution to launch such books for our 
children. And after I had learnt a bit more about the 
lithographic medium with more expensive books, I 
was fortunate enough to find in Allen Lane the publisher 
who was eager for just such a venture. 

That is the origin of Puffin Picture Books. But I 
do not wish to intrude the Puffins more than necessary 
in this article. They illustrate, however, clearly enough 
that unlimited possibilities are in view for children’s 
books generally if publishers realize their opportunities. 
Children ought to have the very best and there is no 
reason why they shouldn’t have it, not only at sixpence, 
but at higher price ranges. We have too many artists 
who are languishing for work and who would prefer 
to illustrate books rather than ephemeral advertisements. 
We certainly need better writers for children, but I 
suspect there are hundreds of lost story tellers known only 
to their own children. My experience is that children 
respond to a higher standard of intelligence than is 
usually accorded to them in their books. They are very 
interested in actuality and the universal truths will 
always need reinterpreting in terms that mean most to 
children. A teacher of evacuated children wrote to me 
that a boy who was so recalcitrant that he had never 
admitted to being able to read, suddenly, on seeing the 
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Puffin Farm book, asked to be allowed to read. it to the 
class. I shall be interested to see the response to Vi/lage 
and Town by S. R. Badmin, the most ambitious and 
beautifully printed Puffin to date, which carries tke child 
through centuries of English building to problems of 
reconstruction, , 
I would not prophesy what will happen after this war— 
but I should say that in any case we would have seen | 





something like a revolution in children’s books and for 
all types a very much higher standard. By that I do not 
mean simply a higher standard of production such as 

the Americans have achieved (for I don’t think the Tv 
literary content of the American juveniles is up to their 
printing). I mean that writing, editing, illustration and 
printing would all be as good as the few outstanding 
pre-war books, and the prices very much lower. For 
with more intelligent selection larger prints would be 
possible, and colour, involving three or four printings, 
would be more regularly used. The gap between the 
educational and the story book would be hardly a gap 
at all. All this implies no technical revolution at all. 
It is implicit in the mass production of the book, but it 
does imply a new attitude to children’s education and 
entertainment, which was already being felt before the 
war, and which will, as I anticipate, be quickened by the 
crisis we are going through in these bitter years. 











Our Conrrisutors.—This issue is’ largely the work of 
librarians. Noel Carrington is responsible for the production 
of the now famous Puffin Books . . . Miss Johnson is Children’s 
Librarian in Southampton . . . Miss Douglas is County Librarian 
in the Isle of Man, and is an acknowledged authority on Manx 
lore. She has published several volumes of Manx folk dances 
and has broadcast a number of times on both British and Irish 
programmes .. Miss Green is the Librarian at Mitcham, Surrey 

. . Mr. Thomas’s article came to us out of the blue. 
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Shelter Stories 
By N. M. JOHNSON 


- WAY goes Sally!”—It was a Friday after- 
noon in October, 1940, and we were having 
a Story-hour in the Junior Library. South- 
ampton is an “evacuation” area and had 
already experienced several air-raids during 
that summer and autumn, but there was still quite a 
number of children in the town and as they were only 
on part-time school we had decided to start Story- 
hours again. After all, we had one of the best shelters 
in the town. On this afternoon about a dozen children 
had arrived and settled down to hear the adventures 
of Sally when, OOOOO-O00-0000, the siren on top 
of the building began to wail and was echoed by others 
all over the town and joined by the hooting of ships’ 
sirens from the docks. Our air-raid shelter, reinforced 
basement passages lined with rows of hard ‘chairs, was 
bare and cold. But we commandeered one end of a 
passage, re-arranged our chairs in a more cosy circle 
and continued our story. 


That was the first Story-hour of a never-to-be-for- 
gotten winter. For the next fortnight we had stories on 
Mondays and Fridays and when necessary we retired 
to safety below ground. Then on November 6th, in 
the middle of the afternoon, bombs fell on the building, 
smashed through to the basement, and killed teachers and 
children sheltering under the Art School section. 

After that, although the Library was not damaged, 
no children came for Story-hours and the few who came 
for books scuttled in and out again as if there were a 
spell on the building. 
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Pour weeks later Southampton presented a battered 
and bomb-scarred front to the world. Life took on that 
nightmare aspect so familiar to those who lived in 
“blitzed ” towns that winter. One ate and slept when 
and where one could, coping with primitive cooking 
facilities in the absence of gas and often of electricity 
and water supplies as well. Broken glass, plaster, mud, 
ruins and smoking buildings by day ; searchlights, 
gun-fire, flares and bombs by night, became common- 
places. 

Through it all some children remained in the town. 
These children, whose parents would not be parted from 
them, lived in and out of shelters, mostly in, and slept 
there night after night. When. “ things > became 
quieter 1 was asked if I would go and tell bed-time 
stories to some of them. 

I was glad to do so because I felt so sorry for any 
children living under such conditions. It seemed to me 
that the situation demanded a different approach from 
the usual library Story-hour. There we try to introduce 
to the children books, new or old, which we think they 
will enjoy and which ‘they may not have discovered for 
themselves. What these children needed were stories 
they were familiar with, old friends they could recog- 
nise in this strange new world of darkness and noise. 
It was necessary, too, that they should be stories familiar 
to me because I had little time for preparing stories. To 
ptepare a new story adequately takes a considerable 
amount of time and more concentration and imaginative 
effort than I was able to give just then. Luckily, I was 
brought up on fairy tales and the outlines of most of 
them are still clear though they needed touching up on 
details. Jingles, such as: 

“ Little pig, little pig, let me come in! 
No! no! By the hair of my chinny-chin-chin | ” 
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stick in my mind and conjure up memories of winter 
firesides and summer picnics. As my audience was to 
range from 4-10, younger than I am used to in library 
work, I thought I could keep them interested with old 
favourites. 


So it proved. Cinderella, Puss-in-Boots, Hansel 
and Gretel, Beauty and the Beast and the many more 
in which right conquers might and honesty prevails 
over guile, though not without a struggle, were as 
popular as ever. “And so they lived happily ever after ” 
is such a satisfactory ending. The very little ones loved 
the repetitive nursery tales; The pig who wouldn’t 
get over the stile, Henny Penny, The Gingerbread Man, © 
Three Billy Goats Gruff, and the more recent Little 
Black Sambo. They all liked the Just So stories and 
easily their favourite was The Elephant’s Child with his 
*satiable curtiosity.”” The boys liked a story by J. B. S. 
Haldane which I am fond of telling. Although this 
has a modern scientific atmosphere it contains all the 
ingredients of a good fairy tale; the traditional three 
sons, competing for the hand of the daughter of the 
Chairman of the Port of London Authority whose docks 
are overrun with rats. 


Strangely enough, one of the shelters provided a very 
suitable setting for story telling. This was the Undercroft, 
part of a building dating back probably to the late thir- 
teenth century. It stands near the. site of one of the 
gates of the old walled town and provided accommoda- 
tion for pilgrims landing at Southampton from the 
Continent on their way to Canterbury. Originally 
it must have been at street level, but with the passing of 
time and the rise in road-levels it is now below ground. 
Formerly used as a cellar it was opened as a shelter at 
the outbreak of war. A winding stair leads down to 
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the long, low-vaulted room, now lit by electricity and 
smelling strongly of disinfectant. At the far end are 
the remains of an old stone fireplace, and here IJ used to 
sit in a rocking chair while the children wouid gather 
round on stools and in the old armchairs and basket 
chairs provided by the habituees of the shelter to make 
their “ all-night sittings ” more comfortable. 

I suppose psychologists might say that in telling those 
stories I was unconsciously seeking an escape from the 
nightmare present to the care-free days of my child- 
hood. That may be. I only know that I found the 
shelter bed-time stories very satisfying and sometimes 
as I handed over a drowsy child to be tucked-up in its 
hard bed on the shelter floor I would hope that I had 
helped her to dreams of pleasanter things than bombs. 
I would wonder, too, whether sometime in the future, 
these children might tell the same stories to other children 
round happier firesides in a world at peace, and smile to 
remember how they once heard them in an air-raid 
shelter ! 


Mary TREADGOLD Wins CARNEGIE MEDAL.—The Carnegie 
Medal for 1942 has been awarded to Mary Treadgold for her 
buok, We Couldn’t Leave Dinah. That this story of some children 
caught up in the confusion of evacuation consequent upon the 
German occupation of the Channel Islands was well in the 
running for the Medal may be judged from a review in the July 
issue of this magazine. Let us quote from this review: “‘ The 
theme is assured of popularity by its topicality, the action is swift, 
the story full of excitement and the characters real, modern, 
resourceful young people. The author is to be congratulated on 
handling her story with a lightness and objectivity which seem 
difficult of achievement when dealing with current events. . . . 
The story has the effect of projecting readers into a post-war 
future when they can look back upon the present times with 
the detachment that glosses over horrors and remembers only the 
exciting and amusing.” 
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Manx Fairy Tales 


By Mona DoucGtas 

* HERE fs this Isle of Man, anyway ? ” 

quoth the benighted Londoner, “I 

suppose you have to cross the Channel 

to get to it, seeing that it’s an island ?” 

“Not the English Channel,” was the swift reply of 

the Manxman on the spot (there usually is one)—“* You 
see, we’re half-way to Ireland.” 

And therein he spoke more truly than he knew, for 
his phrase amply describes not only the geographical 
position of Mann, but also its traditional and historical 
background, the blood and speech of its people, and 
above all its mythical and fairy lore. 

Even to-day in the most essential ritual of our Manx 
Home Rule Constitution, the annual law-giving called 
the Tynwald Ceremony (which is itself an ancient 
Celtic folk-moot adopted by the Norse-Manx kings 
about the eighth century A.D. and preserved by their 
descendants through some seven centuries of English 
domination), one of the rites performed is officially 
described as being “in memory of the Tithe of Green 
Rushes instituted by the first King of Mann, Mananan 
mac Ler.” 

Now this Mananan is one of the most important .of 
the early gods told of in the Old Irish sagas. The Isle 
of Mann takes its name from him (in Manx it is Ellan 
Vannin, the Isle of Mananan), and traditionally it has 
always been accounted his peculiar kingdom and charge, 
as is shown by many references in early Irish and Scottish 
Gaelic literature as well as by later-recorded oral traditions 
in all three countries. Mananan must, by the way, have 
been the first military commander on record to devise 
the defensive strategy of the smoke-screen; for, as 
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every Manxman knows, when he descried an enemy’s 
ships approaching the Island, he would veil it straightway 
in thick mist, so that they should sail past without ever 
seeing it; and he is said to have produced this mist, 
or smoke-screen, by means of Druidical magic fires, 
the fuel for which was his annual Tithe of Green Rushes 
referred to on page 49. 

Manx people still regard Mananan as the Island’s 
special patron and protector, and he comes into many 
of the Island folk-tales and songs. He is said to have a 
marvellous fairy castle on top of South Barrule, one of 
the higher mountains, which can be seen now and then 
by such favoured mortals as have their eyes touched with 
the right enchantment ; and in that district the children 
sing a charming little folk-song about him and his castle 
on the mountain. In these noisy modern days, however, 
he does not dwell continually in the Island, but only 
visits it occasionally, retiring for the remainder of the 
time to his Secret Island away in the western sea, which 
is generally invisible to mortal sight, but can be seen 
once in seven years, if you look in the right direction 
and at the right moment, floating far away on the horizon, 
its hills shining with a radiance brighter than sunlight 
or moonlight, a light never seen in this world. 

Besides Mananan and certain other prominent figures 
from Old Irish mythology, however, Manx tradition 
embraces a host of other interesting beings. There is 
the Phynnodderee, a rough and primitive but good- 
hearted fellow of great strength, who helps the human 
inhabitants of the Island, especially farmers, in times of 
need, and sometimes plays slightly malicious tricks on 
folk who may tend to become over proud or worldly. 
There is the Nikkessen, a Chieftain of the Shee-folk 
who dwell in a lovely and immortal country hidden 
deep within the hills and glens of the visible Island, 
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which can sometimes be entered by mortals at special 
places such as certain pools or caves of “ fairy hills.” 
There is the Ben Veg Karraghyn, the Little Old Woman 
who lives on top of Karraghyn mountain and spins 
the fates of men out of the whirling mists. There are 
the Glashtyn, or River-spirit, the Water Horse and Water 
Bull, the Dooinney-Oie, or Night-man, the Dooinney 
and Ben Varrey, or Sea Man and Woman; and most 
familiar and friendly of all, there are the Guillyn Veggey, 
the Little Fellows, laughing and singing and dancing, 
teasing and enticing the human population all over the 
land. They are generally referred to as “ Themselves,” 
and regarded rather as troublesome but petted children, 
or perhaps as a strange and fascinating Gipsy clan sharing 
the land with the humans, but only touching their lives 
at odd moments. In the remoter country districts house 
doors are still left on the latch o’ nights for Themselves 
to enter and make merry by the kitchen fire after the 
household has retired, and food and drink are left out 
for them. “ Themselves ” would often do a good turn 
in exchange for such hospitality, too, and there are 
many tales of folk waking in the night to hear the 
spinning-wheel whirring away, and rising in the morning 
to find several balls of wool beautifully spun and a 
whole pile of wool ready carded for the next spinner. 
In Mann, as in Ireland, the Fairy Hunt can be heard, 
and sometimes seen, galloping wildly over the hills 
on moonlight nights, and occasionally a late-riding 
farmer may find his horse carrying him after Them, 
most likely to throw him, at last, in some lonely bog, 
whence he has to stravaig home afoot while his erring 
beast careers joyously after the “ field,” a tiny man in a 
ted cap leaping to his back as he goes. But the farmer 
in such case does not worry, for well he knows that the 
horse will be home in his stable in the morning, tired 
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out and streaked with sweat, but sure to be a “lucky ” 
animal thenceforward. 

As a Manx child I was brought up on more or less 
intimate terms with all these beings ; and I remember 
being distinctly shocked when I found out, during a 
stay in England at the age of eleven, that people over 
there either disbelieved in fairies entirely or else treated 
them as a kind of joke. With us they were regarded 
much more seriously—in fact, the land would have 
seemed lonely and incomplete without them. 

As for stories about Themselves—well, there were 
then, I think, none printed outside the pages of A. W. 
Moore’s Folklore of the Isle of Man, which was not a 
children’s book. But books of fairy tales were quite 
unnecessary to the average country child, for most 
grown-ups about him, and even many of the other 
children, could reel them off by the yard—generally 
tales of adventures that had actually happened to, 
or been observed by, friends or relations of their own, 
and sometimes real first-hand contacts with Themselves. 
I well remember one old man who used to declare to 
me that he had often seen the Guillyn Veggey “ as thick 
on the road as scholars coming out of school.” 

To-day, in the more sophisticated parts of the Island, 
the old personal fairy-tales have gone out of fashion, 
though there must be plenty of people even in the towns 
who still remember them. But in farms and cottages 
scattered over the hills and glens they are still told on 
winter nights beside the fire, or in summer twilights 
when the cows are being milked ; and still, if you follow 
twisty lanes beside the little streams or over the heathery 
mountains, you may perhaps catch a glimpse of a shining 
figure ahead among the shifting lights and shadows, 
or hear an enticing song, or maybe a mocking chuckle 
of laughter, floating on the air from just around the next 


bend. 
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Books and an Indian Village 


By GiLFREN THOMAS 


HERE has been yet another conference of 
teachers who are concerned with the quality 
and type of literature in some of our more 
remote country schools. 

This conference maintained that strict watch 
should be kept on the type of book circulated through 
the village library and other official channels. 

Some teachers maintained that a special political 
section should be opened and reserved for the use of 
older scholars. As an example, it was suggested that 
books on mass movements, for instance, those that 
have affected India, should have a prominent place 
on the shelves of this section. 

While sympathizing with the good intentions of the 
proposer of this scheme, it might be well to point out 
that mass movements are not the only force helping to 
shape India’s destiny. 

Individual effort and foresight have also played 
their part. For, as one who has spent a good deal of 
time within that territory, 1 can vouch for the fact 
that apparently simple events have had the effect of 
changing the life of great communities of men of all 
castes, and are, in effect, the root from which all impulse 
to true progress comes. 

In our village, within a few miles of Warora, in the 
Central Provinces, there was a water-runner. A lithe, 
dark-skinned, keen-eyed fellow. 

This man, like the temple, and the local constable, 
was an institution. He was paid by a general levy, and 
spent his whole life seated high in his precarious eyrie— 
doing his job. In other words, watching for the coming 
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of the rain-clouds, and warning the people to fling aside 
their usual tools, and prepare to garner the precious 
liquid in every available pot or jar, regardless of shape, 
size or colour, or even regardless of the previous usage 
of such utensils. 

This particular runner, however, was distinctive in 
his outstanding devotion to children. Time and again, 
though he has said no word, it has been obvious that 
he was troubled by the sight of small children staggering 
drunkenly under too heavy, sometimes crushing, loads. 

He was famous in the locality for his remark : “ They 
know not... they know not” ; a somewhat mournful 
dirge when spoken in the native dialect. } 


But there came a day when the real meaning of the 


words became apparent to every member of that 
community. 


The rain was coming. At the first hint of that rising 
mist the runner, Lashi by name, set off on his trek, 
skirting through the brushwood and across the hills 
till he reached the missionaries’ compound. There 
he told his good news to the waiting man. Lashi saw 
the missionary take a piece of burnt wood and write 
on a rough board the word “ Shuma.” This board was 
then placed at the door of the white man’s temple, and 
Lashi, having finished his task, sat down nearby to 
watch further events. 


One by one the natives came and read, each one 
going away more delighted than the last, for the rains 
were early that year, and as everyone knows early 
rains invariably mean good harvests, and consequent 
prosperity. 

So it was that Lashi received his object lesson in the 
practical value of the twin arts, reading and writing. 
It was soon after this that Lashi began to attend school 
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and was able to read and become general scribe to the 
village. 

No small achievement, but not the final goal by any 
means. During the cool of the evenings Lashi was to 
be seen, talking, teaching, or just entertaining the 
village children. Soon he went a step further, and 
told stories for them. Stories of his own making. 
Endless inspiring tales of what will one day happen 
in a strange new world. A world to be built up when 
every man reads and writes . . . when there is honest 
trade and good manufacture. 

It was Lashi who set the boys making useful things 
where previously they had been content to spend their 
leisure in useless marauding. Inspired by the rain- 
runner’s tales the boys started a book club among 
themselves, the whole collection to be books of hand- 
crafts . . . “ know books,” as their dialect so graphically 
puts it. Fiction, as fiction, had no place in that library, 
though the boys did admit certain biographies of a 
practical and inspirational type. 

Lashi’s young son was enrolled almost as soon 
as he was past his fourth birthday, and was an ardent 
member. At nine he was recognized to be the best 
thatcher in the villege, and at ninety he still admitted 
freely that he had learnt practically all he knew from the 
books that reached him through that village library. 

When Lashi was nineteen he was known as the best 
farmer . . . he knew about cropping, cattle, milling and 
all the hundred and one things that make for success 
in primitive farming. 

He knew something, too, of politics and economics, 
and when the village was threatened by the onslaught 
of certain alien propagandists it was Lashi the second 
who routed them, who kept the natives from being 
caught up in high-sounding phrases that were but a 
flowery name for ruin. 
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It was Lashi who started a girls’ section of the 
“know books,” and so began a better homes movement 
in the village. In four years our baby death-rate fell from 
57-6 per cent to less than 9 per cent. To my own 
knowledge, also, the village constable became 
thoroughly alarmed at the sudden decrease in local 
crime. “I lose my job... no man be wicked . . . no 
man go jail,” he said to me in a broken accent, but 
decidedly plaintive tone. 

When the man’s prediction came true, and he was 
really discharged, then we sent him to the mission 
house to learn to read and write. I said we, well actually 
the boys of the village, ranging in ages from seven to 
thirteen, clubbed together and paid two-thirds of this 


man’s maintenance and tuition fees. After a short 
course the village constable was back . . . as continuation 
teacher . . . the hero of the village. The man who 


makes dreams come true. 

There is a modern bookshop in our village now. 
It is owned by Lashi the Second . . . it is managed by 
the constable out of school hours, and here, as a final 
illuminating point, is a selection of titles taken more or 
less at random from the shelves : 

Farming for the One field man, Weaving for the Home, 
Lamps—how to make them, Irrigation for the. Farmer—a 
simple scheme possible to Rain-runner farms, White man’s 
House, Nazis: 1s it worth it? What of the Children? 
(a study in possible careers for sons and daughters), 
Schools, and, lastly, Aér travel. 

I hear that since my return a further slim volume has 
found a place on the overcrowded shelves. It is called 
Shuma. \Lashi the Second has just completed it; an 
account of the village from the time that Lashi the 
First was first inspired by the possibilities of that crude 
poster to the time when Lashi the Second endowed a 
scholarship at white-man school for boys brought up 
in the village. 
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Notes from the Cellar 


RACHEL FreLtp.—All lovers of children’s books will have heard, 
with sorrow of the death of Rachel Field at the early age of forty- 
seven. Her best known work for children, Hitty, ranks as one of 
the few really good books about dolls. It won the Newbery Medal 
in 1930 (the first time this award went to a woman author), and in 
America 115,000 copies of the book have been sold to date. Many 
of Rachel Field’s books were illustrated by the author. So far as 
I am aware Hitty was the only one of her children’s books to be 
issued in an English edition, but several others, notably Little 
Dog Toby, have been imported in fairly large numbers and are well- 
known in Public Libraries here. 


HELEN Hitt.—We regret to learn of the death of Helen Hill 
who as co-author with Violet Maxwell of a number of children’s 
books is well-known in this country through Listle Tonino and The 
Golden Goat. Some librarians will also be acquainted with a delight- 
fully illustrated volume of French songs, The Saintons Went to 
Bethlehem. Helen Hill lived in a village in the south of France for 
many years, and this village forms the background for all the above- 
mentioned books. At the outbreak of the present war the two 
authors opened a day nursery in France for children whose fathers 
were at the warand whose mothers were working. Their latest book, 
recently published in America, is about the children who attended this 
school. 


Comics IN AMERICA.—From time to time we hear about “ bloods,” 
and librarians say nasty things about them or they try to justify 
their existence. In America these publications are called Comics, a 
name which covers things that are funny and things that are out and 
out fantastic thrills. A more recent development with a view to 
bringing the contents of the magazines somewhat nearer the bounds 
of possibility has been a series dealing with real life adventures. 

From a recent issue of the Publishers’ Weekly I have culled the 
following scraps of information about Comics in America. 

Comics absorb 75 per cent of the leisure time of children between 
the ages of 9 and 13. There are now im existence no fewer than 
125 different Comics selling a total of 180,000,000 copies per annum 
and reaching 60,000,000 readers. The Comics seem to be a growth 
of the last twelve years or so and the most famous character of to-day 
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is Superman, created by two high school boys. From the comic 
magazines this character went into the newspapers. He appears in 
283 of these reaching 25,000,000 readers regularly. He is heard from 
three to five times each week from eighty-five radio stations ; is 
the subject of twenty-four technicolour cartoons. Over sixty 


articles of merchandise and an Army Tank Corps are named after 
him. 


There has of late been some criticism of the Comics, and their 
publishers are now trying to disarm their critics by taking up educa- 
tional features. Superman has issued a poster saying, “ Superman 
says, ‘Read a good book every week,’” and the poster shows a 
picture of Superman himself holding up a list of recommended 
books. Superman’s interest is said to have stimulated the circulation 
of such books just as the well-known film cartoon character Popeye 
is said to have induced thousands of children to eat spinach. 


Some American librarians have not been content to say that Comics 
are injurious. Instead they have accepted the fact that these publica- 
tions are read week by week by millions of people, and that there 
must be some reason for this popularity. They have set themselves 
to find out in what this popularity consists. They have reached the 
conclusion that, “‘ The child craves action, the more violent the 
better. He invariably responds to a page packed with furious physical 
or emotional action rather than to the most superb page of pure 
prose ... Girls like emotional action almost as soon as they are 
ten years old . . . They love to have their hearts wrung with sorrow, 
and their eyes reddened . . . Even in the primary grades there is 
evidence, that children love thrills-and danger. The continual 
popularity of Peter Rabbit lies in his dreadful predicament among 
the cabbages. And the tigers in little Black Sambo are deliciously 
dreadful . . . The persistent love children have for Andersen is 
caused mostly by his unhesitating use of heartrending pathos.” 


After reaching these conclusions based on a careful study of the 
Comics and in view of their own wide experience with children 
in libraries, these librarians have searched among their stocks and 
have found and listed those books of a better standard which 
appear to have the same qualities, more highly refined, that are to 
be found in the Comics. In this way they hope to guide their young 
readers into the entrancing fields of imagination and romance that 
the better books are able to offer them. 
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THE CARNEGIE MEDAL.—The Committee of the Association of 
Children’s Librarians has made the following suggestions to the 
Library Association : ’ 

(1) That the Carnegie Medal Committee should consist solely 
of Children’s Librarians and those in active touch with 
books for children. 

(2) That the period allowed for the initial selection of six 
outstanding books should be extended to May rst. 

(3) That the scope of the award should be extended to include 
an outstanding book published in England and written 
in English, but not necessarily by a British author. 

While I agree most heartily with suggestions one and two I cannot feel 
that suggestion three is good. The supply of children’s books by 
British writers is at present distressingly limited, but the Carnegie 
Medal is the only inducement offered to this small band of writers. 
The effect of the suggestion would be to open up the field to American 
writers, and while this might stimulate British publishers to produce 
more American books, though even this is doubtful, the com 
petition which our own writers would have to meet does not seem 
desirable at present. On the other hand the restriction that books 
must be published in England might be extended to include books 
published anywhere in the British Commonwealth of Nations by 
any writer of the nationality of the country concerned. 


The above recommendations have produced the following 
reply from the Library Association : “‘ The recommendations of the 
Association of Children’s Librarians were received and considered 
by the Emergency Committee, but they decided not to take _ 
immediate action.” And that—for the moment—is that. 


AMERICAN CHILDREN’S Booxs.—On June roth the Editor 
of THE JuNIOR BOOKSHELF gave a paper to the Association of 
Children’s Librarians on American Children’s Books. His object 
in giving such a paper was to point out highlights in the background 
of the present high standard on the other side of the Atlantic, 
to relate them to conditions here and to suggest to British 
librarians how they might help to achieve a similar high level for 
our own children’s books. The attendance was small but 
appreciative. A collection of recent American books was loaned 
by the Nottinghamshire County Librarian and this small collection 
is now going the rounds of a number of London libraries. 
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OXFORD BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


COP SHOOTER 
by KIT HIGSON 


Simon lived with his cross old aunt in Credit Street, and he was 
very lonely until one morning he rescued a bedraggled, half-drowned 
puppy from a dustbin. 

Cop, as he was called, soon became a lively little fellow, with a great 
love for Simon, but a great disiike for Aunt Marthe. The story 
tells of the gradual training of the ~ and of his and Simon’s life 
both in Credit Street and later on at St. Anthony Bay, where they 
join Simon’s nautical uncles, Bill and Ben, and have a more exciting 
time. A book for all dog lovers and those who realise what good 
company dogs are. Illustrated by Dorothy Fitch. 6s. 6d. net 


CANADA BOUND 
by JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE 


This book is intended to tell boys and girls throughout the Empire 
what they most want to know about the Great Dominion of Canada. 
With the author, they steam up the majestic St. Lawrence to Quebec 
and Montreal ; they visit busy cities, the apple orchards of Nova 
Scotia, wheatlands and ranches, the wonderful National parks and 
the Great Lakes. They meet farmers, fur-trappers, lumbermen, 
miners, and Mounties, and they make the acquaintance of Esquimos. 
It is all described very vividly, and there are few readers who will 
not resolve that one day they too will be Canada Bound. 4s. 6d. net 


BRITISH RAILWAY ROLLING 
STOCK 


by H. C. WEBSTER 


The design and construction of its rolling-stock is an important 
branch of the work of the British railway system, which has to 
maintain 20,000 locomotives, carriages sufficient to seat the entire 
populations of Leeds, Glasgow, Manchester, and Plymouth, and over 
60,000 freight vehicles ranging from 5 to 150 tons in capacity. This 
book contains descriptive notes and illustrations of representative 
examples of rolling stock—locomotives, carriages, and ons— 
in use on British railways to-day. 4s. 6d. net 
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The New Books 


PENE pu Bors, W. The Great Geppy. Illus. by 


the author. 92 pp. 107}. Hale . ‘ 7/6 

British artists who have occasionally devoted themselves 
to children’s picture books are either hibernating or are too 
occupied with war duties to carry on their artistic work, and 
so we turn to America again for the only picture books this 
Spring has produced. 

Mr. Pene du Bois is already known in this country through 
two small books, very amusing books, Giant Otto and Giant 
Otto at Sea, published some years ago by Harrap. I believe. 
they were not a success, but they showed a boisterous, ex- 
travagant humour which reappears in The Great Geppy. To 
British eyes this is novel ; perhaps too unusual both in literary 
theme and in the pictures to be accepted at once by adults. 
I believe children will accept it without reserve. The Great 
Geppy is a nonsense-story with a horse for its hero. Geppy, 
who is endowed with human speech and intelligence, is called 
upon to play the part of a detective in a circus. He performs 
his duties with success and learns the various circus activities 
so well that he remains with the circus after he has solved the 
mystery of the missing takings. 

His human attributes are so openly given to him as to 
appear utterly natural. I know of only one other present-day 
writer of children’s books (Dr. Seuss) who gives his imagination 
such a free rein and with such success. 


Burton, V.L. Mike Mulligan and his Steam Shovel. 


Illus. by the author. 46 pp. 9x 84 boards. 
Faber . ‘ ‘ ‘ , é 6/- 
This American creation is the best picture-story book this 
year has seen so far. The brief text describes the adventures 
of an old steam shovel and its owner after the introduction of 
electric and Diesel competitors had seemingly condemned it to 
the scrap heap. It was reprieved, however, and performed great 
work in connection with the Popperville new Town Hall. 
It is a very amusing conception both in text and pictures. The 
latter, brightly coloured lithographs, have a vitality and hearty 
spirit which are most invigorating. I have tried it out on a 
number of young readers with great success. 
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Pitt, F. Jane Squirrel. Mllus. by M. F. Knight. - 


144 pp. 846}. Country Life. 7/6 


Miss Pitt has shown in earlier books that she possesses 
an intimate acquaintance with squirrels in captivity and that 
she is a close observer of nature. Here is a story of a family of 
squirrels in their wild state. But it is concerned not only with 
squirrels, though they are the chief actors. Bunny Rabbit, 
Reynard Fox, the jays, rooks, magpies, field mice, Jenny Wren 
and many other creatures also have their place in the story, and 
the result is a composite picture of English wild life. 

There is unfortunately a reluctance on Miss Pitt’s part to 
tell her story as she has thought it out. She has adopted a style 
which from time to time suggests writing down to her readers, 
making a “ pretty ” story in which the creatures are apt to be 
sentimentalized, and the woodland scene of her story is in 
consequence less real than it could have been. One inevitably 
compares it with che work on a similar theme by Felix Salten, 
which shows a more vivid imagination. Mr. Knight’s illus- 
trations fit the story adequately. 


Denison, M. Sasannah Rides Again. Ullus. by 


M. Bryan. 312pp. 7254. Dent . ; 7/6 


Susannah, back in Canada from the English boarding 
school where she was left in the previous volume of this series 
of stories, goes holidaying in the wilds of Quebec with a 
number of other children. Their holiday home is an island 
belonging to Aunt Sassie, a somewhat forbidding but wise 
old lady. The centre of interest is the floating of logs, a lumber- 
camp and the interesting characters connected with it. A well- 
told tale of sustained interest and lively characterization. 


TarsHis, E. K. Young Sailurs of Sidon. Illus. 


by R. A. Holberg. 124 pp. 745. Harrap 3/6 


The interest of this story lies in the adventures of the young 
family of a Pheenician sea captain on a trading voyage from 
Sidon to Crete, Carthage and Spain. The children are a lively 
group and are well depicted. The book will serve also as a 
useful introduction for readers of about nine to the lives and 
customs of the Pheenicians, 
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Carton, J. A Child’s Garland. 195 pp. 8x 5}. 
Faber ; . ; ‘ . 6/-- 


This anthology of prose and verse is apparently a selection 
made personally by a mother as a farewell gift to her small 
daughter evacuated to Canada. The choice is a catholic one, 
ranging from Shakespeare to T. S. Eliot, and is not confined 
entirely to material normally thought of as juvenile. It is 
divided into such sections as Fun and Nonsense ; The Seasons ; 
Our Country; and Animals and Birds. There are also Biblical 
selections, hymns, prayers and graces. The book is pleasantly 
produced despite its war-time paper. 
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Grey Adventurer 


By GEOFFREY TREASE 
Illustrated 55. net 


A colourful and exciting story for boys and girls of about 
10 to 15, laid in Restoration England and early American 
Colonies. 


By the same Author 
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Cue for Treason 


In the Land of the Mogul 


58. each net 


“The stories are excitingly written, full of human interest, and the 
majority of children will find them engrossing—the sort of story that 
cannot be left unfinished.””"—The Teacher’s World 


BASIL BLACK WELL -++----<<: 
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——HARRAP BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 














More Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn 


CLEMENT WOOD 


In Tom Sawyer Grows Up Clement Wood almost “ out-Twained 
Twain.” Now Huck. Finn, older and perhaps more of a man, 
tells how he and Tom, with the two girl cousins, went into the 
Indian Territory and met more serious excitements than they 
had anticipated. Illustrated. 5/— net 


Churchill 
R. H. KIERNAN 
A life-story, for older boys and girls, of the Prime Minister, by 


the author of Lawrence of Arabia, etc. Illustrated. 5/- net 


Seavacuee 
JESSIE MAY BURT 


The story of a small Scot, Colin Campbell, aged 8, who is sent 
to Montreal for ‘duration,’ and of how he makes new friends in 
Canada. For older girls. 8/6 net 


Young Sailors of Sidon 
ELIZABETH KENT TARSHIS 


The daughter of Louise Andrews Kent tells of three children who 
voyaged with their sea-faring uncle from Sidon round the 
Mediterranean countries to. Spain over 2,000 years ago. 

Ages 8 to 10. 3/6 net 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON W.C.I 
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THE BRIDGE 


‘A Section devoted to matter of especial interest to those responsible for 
the selection of books for young people between the ages fifteen to nineteen. 








Youth Libraries By Murie: M. Green 


HE rapid spread of the youth movement 
should show a development in the provision 
of “Intermediate” libraries which at present 
are a comparatively new idea in the public 
library world. Every library now recognizes 
the need for a junior library, for children up to fourteen. 
This department creates the potential user of the adult 
library but when children transfer from the one to the 
other, it is noticeable that they are bewildered by the 
long rows of unfamiliar authors and the odds are a 
hundred to one against a boy or girl choosing a cap- 
tivating book. Some children are fortunate enough 
to have been introduced at school to a few modern 
novelists such as Buchan, Wells, Masefield and Hilton, 
but when these have been read the adolescent tends to 
disappear from the library until he or she is old enough 
to read a// types of adult literature. By that time the 
literary taste acquired in the junior library may have 
been lost by reading twopenny weeklies. To bridge this 
gap between childhood and coming-of-age the 
“Intermediate ” library has been formed and is a 
distinct success 
A few public libraries are able to provide a separate 
room for this section, others can only give up a corner 
of the junior or adult library, which means that young 
people have not the advantage of guidance from their 
own librarian. When a room is not available, it is 
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better from every point of view to house the inter- 
mediate collection in the adult, rather than the junior 
library, first for psychological reasons, and, secondly, so 
that the reader may gradually discover the adult section. 

It is surprising that of the ten known “ Intermediate ” 
libraries in the London and Home Counties area five are 
housed in the junior library, only one is stated to be in 
the adult, whilst two (Walthamstow and Woolwich) 
are fortunate enough to have a separate department. 
Walthamstow is a pioneer in provision for youth, 
having formed a special collection over seventeen 
years ago. Their intention, however, was not primarily 
to cater for the “ under twenties ” but for people of all 
ages with adolescent minds. Middle-aged people who 
were starved of reading matter in their young days often 
prefer the intermediate collection. 

About six months ago an intermediate department of a 
thousand books was opened at Mitcham Public Library. 
This venture seemed to be the most practical way of 
co-operating with the newly-formed Youth Council, 
but as funds were low we had to build up the collection 
as economically as possible. After selecting the stock 
from bibliographies such as Books for Youth (Library 
Association, 10/-), Books You'll Enjoy, by Muriel Steel 
(Holmes, 5/—), The Intermediate Library, by Eric Leyland 
(Grafton, 10/6), and from lists in The Library Review, 
The Junior Bookshelf, and publishers’ catalogues, we 
referred to our own catalogues to see what books 
could be transferred from the adult library. Practically 
all the non-fiction and the “ classical” fiction (Jane 
Austen, George Eliot, Stevenson, etc.) was transferred 
from our existing stock. The remainder of the books 
have been bought new at a total cost of {40. 

The work and expenditure have proved well worth 
while, for there is now a regular clientéle visiting this 
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section of the library and fewer people are to be seen 
wandering about with a lost look on their faces. There 
has scarcely been time yet to ascertain whether the 
new department has stemmed the drifting away of young 
readers, but it seems extremely likely that their reading 
interests will be maintained. 


During the first six months over nine thousand novels 
and non-fiction were borrowed, and we have now 
reached the stage when we ate apprehensive that some 
morning we shall be confronted by empty fiction 
shelves. 

Children’s librarians often bewail the paucity of 
suitable non-fiction for the under-fourteens, but the 
reverse is the case in the Intermediate library—the 
difficulty being to find enough writers of fiction likely to 
appeal to youth. 


Among the books in biggest demand fiction pre- 
dominates, but the non-fiction set aside for the inter- 
mediate readers cannot be exhaustive, and many young 
people turn to the adult shelves when they want a 
book on a particular subject such as flying or wireless. 
These issues, of course, count as adult, so that it is 
impossible to say what non-fiction they are reading. 


To complete the link between the young people’s 
and adult’s sections only a few novels by authors such as 
Walpole and Galsworthy are placed in the Intermediate, 
and the rest in the adult; thus adolescents are gradually 
introduced to the larger collection of books. 


Youth organizers would be well advised to consult 
their local librarian before starting Youth Club libraries 
as, where funds permit, collections of books might be 
lent from the library in a scheme similar to that adopted 
for school libraries. 























Nelson Books 


are always good reading 


The 
Nelsonian Library 


If you are of a practical turn of mind and-are 
fond of sports, hobbies, and “ getting things 3] 
done,’’ you should ask a bookseller to show 
you some of the volumes in this famous series 

of fascinating books for boys and girls of all 

ages. It includes famous classics, modern 
stories, books on science, hobbies and sports, 
including flying. Full of pictures, lavishly 
produced. Cloth boards ; coloured wrappers. 

Each 4s. 6d. net. 


The 
Coronet Library 


Another Nelson series for boys and girls 

of 12 to I7, containing rattling good stories 

full of excitement and thrills. One recent 

volume dealt with an invasion of Australia 
by Japan ! | 
loth boards ; coloured wrappers. Illustrated. b 
Each 3s. net. f 















PARKSIDE WORKS EDINBURGH 
Write to Nelson for a list of their books for boys and girls 









Some New Books 
Burt, J. M. Seavacuee. 274 pp. 745. Harrap 8 /6 


The life in Canada of a young Scots evacuee. The 
story reads well and has a lightness of touch and many 
sparkles of humour that are very refreshing: One soon 
becomes accustomed to the Scots vernacular. Although 
apparently intended for grown-ups girls will enjoy it; it 
will frequently bring a lump into their throats. Boys will 
undoubtedly find it rather sentimental. 


Jamieson, L. Attack. 94 pp. 73x43. Harrap 2/6 
a One of the most surprising things in regard to literature 
of this age is the remarkable lack of good stories of the air. 
There is, you will say, the redoubtable Biggles. But the 
Biggles stories are so full of coincidences, so crowded with 
unlikely occasions, that they cannot be considered seriously 
as other than exciting thrillers which are merely incidentally 
stories of the air. 

I confess that Mr. Jamieson’s book impressed m: at 
once as good work. The theme of the story, an attempt at 
an enemy landing in force on the Atlantic coast of South 
America, and the part played by an aircraft carrier in averting 
this, is in no way extravagant. The story centres on the 
experiences of one of the pilots, his mental reactions and 
fears before, during and after action. I commend the book 
strongly to all youths from fifteen onwards. 


| Micuiz, A. A., and GrarBNER, W. (Eds.). 

| Lights of Freedom. Illus. with aie edil 

190 pp. Allenand Unwin. 7/6 
7) This volume of personal records of the war is a sequel 
to Their Finest Hour. Included are stories by members of the 
R.A.F. and the Lafoten raiding party, a Coventry doctor, a 
W.A.A.F., an account of the work of the Observer Corps, the 
work of women in the war, and other interesting aspects of the 
conflict. One feels that the editors were rather short of material 
and had to include accounts of less interest than those in the 
earlier volume. 

It is a book calculated to stimulate young readers, par- 
ticularly those who are now at the age of waiting for their turn 
to join one of the services. 
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KreRNAN, R. H. Charchill. Illus. 212 pp. 7X5. 









Harrap ° ; , ; 5/- 


Mr. Kiernan gives us here a biography of our great 
leader that for readers in their teens at this present time is 
entirely satisfactory. It is a picture of a man of action; physical 
action in his earlier years as Army Officer and War Corre- 
spondent and mental and spiritual activity in his political 
career. The Prime Minister is shown as a man whose prophecies 
have come true, who for years before the war was as a voice 
crying in the wilderness warning the Government of 
Germany’s preparations and intentions. He is shown as a 
much maligned Cabinet Minister on whom blame was 
showered for many mistakes that were not his. The author 
of this book tells his story without many personal opinions, 
and the result is a clear picture of the one man to whom the 
country can look with confidence in his ability to lead us 
through to final victory. 
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Faber Children’s Books 








Runaway Boy MARJORIE DIXON 


A tale of the Irish Trouble, telling the earlier adventures 
of Shawn, who figured in Marjorie Dixon’s popular 
book The King of the Fiddles. An absorbing story of 
adventure. Illustrated. 7/6 


A Child’s Garland 


gathered by JANE CARTON 


Mrs. Carton gathered this anthology for her daughter 
Polly, who went to Canada in 1940. 6 /- 


The Swinger GUNBY HADATH 


A new school story by an author whom The Times 
hailed as “‘ the complete master of the public school 
story! Sure to be keenly appreciated by readers 
young and old.” 6/- 


They Sailed by Night 
ISOBEL ANN SHEAD 


An exciting mystery story set in Australia, with grand 
descriptions of Australian life. 6/- 


Sam Pig and Sally 
ALISON UTTLEY 


Here are a dozen new stories of the smal] sturdy hero, 
Sam Pig, whose many adventures are well known to 
thousands of children. They will be welcomed by 
all the friends of young Sam. Illustrated. 6/- 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 























BRUSH UP 
YOUR READING 


By GUY POCOCK 


THIS LITTLE GUIDE-BOOK is intended for those 
who would like to be well read, but do not know how to 
begin; or having begun without a plan are overwhelmed 
by sheer numbers of books and subjects, and cannot 
find their way about. It is, as we say, a little guide-book, 
with finger-posts pointing this way and that. The roads 
are main roads for the most part, and the names are all 
well known ; but if the reader will follow them up as is 
here suggested he will become, not deeply read, but well 
read. 


The book is divided into sections—such as the Story, 
the Novel, the Lyric, and so forth; and each section 
deals very briefly with the structure, the evolution, and 
the literary values of each particular form. The lists 
at the end of each section are merely suggestions for 
immediate reading, and are not intended to be exhaustive. 
They could indeed be added to almost indefinitely, but 
that would defeat the very purpose of the book, which is 
to point the way over the vast and varied field for those 
who are not familiar with our most wonderful literature. 
The book is amusingly illustrated with drawings by Anna 
Zinkeisen. Published by Dent and obtainable at all 


bookshops. 
3/6 























FICTION FOR “SERVICES FOR YOUTH ” GROUPS 


Compiled by Miss M. F. Austin, Nottinghamshire County Library. 
(Continued from our March issue.) 


Raw incs, M. K. The Yearling ° Heinemann 
A story of a boy and his fawn in the sw amp —. of Florida. 
Ruys, J. L. England is my village 
Short tales of flying by an airman killed on service. 
SABATINI, R. Captain Blood — 
A sw ashbuckling romance of the Spanish Main in 1685 in which 
the hero is a one-time country doctor, soldier, slave, pirate and 
finaliy Governor of Jamaica. 
Scorr, J. M. Unknown river . eo ee S, 
Adventure somewhere near the Arctic Circle. 
SHuTE, N. An old captivity 
Story of an air expedition to Greenland. 
Also recommended is Landfall, a story of the R.A.F. 


TOMLINSON, H. M. Gallions Reach Heinemann 
A young shipping clerk’s adventures at sea. 
WatsH, M. The Key above the door Chambers 


Adventure in the Scottish Highlands. 
Also other titles by this author. 
Blackcock’s feather . ‘ . Chambers 


David joins wild clansmen to fight against Queen Elizabeth’s 
soldiers in Ireland. 


Wister, O. The Virginians ‘ Macmillan 
Romance of a cowboy anda school teacher who § goes out “West.” 
WrEN, P. C. Bean Geste ‘ Murray 
Life and adventure in the French Foreign Legion in Africa. 

Continued in Beau Sabreur and Beau Ideal. 

Yates, D. Storm Music . , RR aed, 
Also other titles by this author. He writes stories of romantic 
and exciting adventure with a foreign background. 


ROMANCE AND EVERYDAY LIFE 

ARNIM, COUNTESS VON. Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen. Macmillan 
An amusing account of an English woman’s life on the Island 
of Rugen, with vivid descriptions of the scenery. 
Also recommended are Christopher and Columbus and Enchanted 
April. 

AusTEN, J. Northanger Abbey and Persuasion — 


Two short novels by a great writer of English upper-class life 
in the early nineteenth century, 


Also recommended are Pride and Prejudice and Mansfield Park. 
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BAGNOLD, E. National velvet . Heinemann 
A story of a girl who owned a racehorse. 
Beit, A. Corduroy ‘ . . : : C. Sanderson 


Life on a Suffolk farm. 
Continued in Si/ver Ley and The Cherry Tree. 

Bennett, A. The Old Wives’ Take . .. a. & S. 
Two sisters born in the Potteries tell their stories. The one 
stays in her home town and the other travels abroad. 


BentLey, P. Inheritance . . Gollancz 
A chronicle of the West Riding woollen industry. 

Bripce, A. Peking picnic , . Chatto 
A novel of the social life of the English colony in Peking. 

—— The Ginger Griffin . . ‘ Chatto 


Amber, the heroine, finds new experience and forgetfulness in a 
visit to Peking. 

Bronte, C. Jane Eyre . — 

A lonely girl’s efforts to earn n her living as a governess. Early 
nineteenth century. Other famous novels by this author are 
Shirley, dealing with the Industrial Revolution, and V//ette, 
a story based on the author’s experience in a school in Brussels. 

Bronte, E. Wuthering Heights , — 

A powerful romance of the Yorkshire moorland country in 
which the Brontes lived and which Emily loved so dearly. 

Buck, P. The Good earth ‘ - Methuen 
A realistic description of the life of the Chinese people, told 
through the history of a family. 

Continued in Sons. 

Other gods. . . Methuen 
The marriage of a cultured American girl to a popular hero 
and its outcome. 

Another novel of American life is This Proud Heart, the story 
of a woman sculptor. 

Buck, P. S. East wind; west wind . — 
This story presents the conflict between old ideas and new 
when a Chinese woman brought up among the old customs 
marries a man who has been trained as a physician in America. 

Byrne, D. Hangman’s House 
How the love of quiet young McDermott for boyish, laughing 
Connaught O’Brien was frustrated for a time by an old man’s 
ambition. 

CaTHER, W. The Song of the lark . . Cape 
Tells of a young American girl who becomes a great singer. 
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Cuase, M. E. Mary Peters ‘ , Collins 
A triumphant tale of strength and beauty revealed in Mary 
and John Peters, and in Ellen their spirited and courageous 
mother. The atmosphere of the sea pervades the story. 

DeerinGc, W. Sorrell and Son . . . Cassell 
An impoverished war veteran becomes a porter in a cheap 
hotel so that he can earn money to send his son to college to 
become a surgeon. 

De 1a Rocue, M. Jalna ; ‘ ; - Macmillan 
A chronicle of a Canadian family. 

Continued in Whiteoaks, Finch’s Fortune, Young Renny and 
Whiteoak Harvest. 

Ertz, S. Madame Claire , — 

A delightful, modern grandmother influences the lives of her 
family and friends so that in the end they gain the love, com- 
panionship and understanding toward which they had been 
striving. 

FerBER, E. So big : . Heinemann 
Selina, seeing beauty in common things, triumphs over poverty 
and hardships when she is married to a small farmer. 

Gatswortny, J. The Forsyte Saga . ‘ Heine 
A long chronicle of the Forsytes, an upper-class business family. 
Continued in Modern Comedy and The End f the Chapter. 

Gress, Sir P. This nettle danger , Hutchinson 
Experiences of two young Americans who come to England 
just after the Munich settlement. The background is political. 
Continued in Sons of the Others and The —_— Simrex. 

Grsss, P. Cities of refuge . . Hutchinson 
The story of a Russian exile who wanders to Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris and New York at last aay happiness with a famous 
Russian dancer. 

Harpy, T. The Return of the native . ‘ ‘ - Macmillan 
The ever-changing passions of man are contrasted with the 
stern, impersonal forces of the Wessex moors. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge , ‘ , - Macmillan 

The story of a domineering and impulsive rustic with the life 

of a small provincial town for ie hen 





—— Under the greenwood tree . e - Macmillan 
Social life in a Dorset village and the romance of a school teacher. 
Hay, I. The Housemaster . ee & a, 


Three attractive girls affect the life of a public school where 
their father is the housemaster. 
Also other titles by this author. 
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Hay I. David and Destiny . ‘ « HL & SF. 
An orphan boy of Scots ancestry develops a passion for music. 
becomes a composer, and is a success on Broadway singing his 
Scots songs. 


Hosart, A. T. Of/ for the lamps of China . . , Cassell 
A young American’s adventures on a business mission in China. 

Hoime, C. The Lonely plough . ‘ ‘ Oxford 
A story set in the coastal district of W estmorland. 

Hoxrtrsy, W. South Riding , ; Collins 


Describes the life of a number of Yorkshire ‘people, the work 
of the local county council, and how it affects them. 

Lewis, S. Arrowsmith . : : . Cape 
The fortunes of a man who had a passion for medical science, 
and through many difficulties fought for truth. 

Mack, M. Vedveteen jacket , : , . ; . Faber 
Romantic story of a gamekeeper’s life. 

Mortey, C. D. Parnassus on wheels . , — 

A New England spinster in revolt purchases a book caravan 
and finds in the humorous experiences of her gipsy flight, 
adventure and romance into the bargain. 

PAINTER, E. Spring symphony . ” Harrap 
A story of the musician Robert Schumann and his wife Clara 
Wieck. 

Prisstey, J. B. The Good Companions . : . Heinemann 
A group of very varied people form a travelling theatrical 
troupe and have many adventures. 

Also recommended are Ange/ Pavement, Doomsday Men, and 
Let the People Sing. 

Roserts, C. David and Diana , : - KH o& &. 
A London story of the romance of two > young people. 

Also other titles by this author. 

Situ, S. Kaye-. Green apple harvest , ‘ Cassell 
Also other titles by this author. She writes chiefly of the Sussex 
countryside and its people. 

Srronc, L. A. G. They went to the island . ‘ . Dent 
Events centred round a group of holiday- makers who visit an 
island in Scotland. 

TuHIRKELL, A. Wid strawberries ‘ , : H. Hamilton 
An amusing story of family life among “ county” people. 
Also other titles by this author. 
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Totstrot, L. Twenty-three tales . ‘ Oxford 
Stories chiefly of Russian peasant life " during the nineteenth 


century. 

Urriey, A. The Farm on th: bill. , ‘ Faber 
A sensitive picture of rural life and a girl’s life on a farm. 

VacHetL, H. A. The Hil] . ‘ ‘ . ‘ Murray 
School life at Harrow. 

Watpoie, Str H. Rogwe Herries . Macmillan 


A chronicle of a family set chiefly in the Lake District. 
Continued in Judith Paris, Vanessa, and The Fortress. 

Wapote, H. Fortitude : : - Macmillan 
A fine character study of a young man who clung fast to the 
motto, “°Tisn’t life that matters, "Tis the courage you bring 
to it.’ 

Weis, H.G. Kipps . ; ‘ Collins 
Comedy of a draper’s assistant who comes into an inheritance. 
Also recommended is The History of Mr. one 


Wurrpte, D. The Priory ‘ Murray 
A story of two sisters who were brought up at “ The Priory.” 
—— They knew Mr. Knight . ; ; Murray 


The Blake family had been content to ‘live modestly in their 
English country home until the advent of “the great Mr. 
Knight,” the financier, into their lives. Through his influence 
they reached dizzying heights until the financial crash made 
them again find their true values. 

Witson, H. L. Ruggles of Red Gap . Lane 
An amusing account of how a dignified English valet, through 
a combination of circumstances, finds himself social dictator 
in a small town in the West. 

Wopenouse, P.G. The Inimitable Jeeves . . Jenkins 
Jeeves is the resourceful servant of a young “toff” and is 
the central figure of many of Wodehouse’s amusing stories. 

YounG, F, B. City of gold ‘ , ‘ _ 

A South African story of the Boer War. 

—— White Ladies ; . Heinemann 
A novel of the Black C ountry and a romantic old house outside 
the industrial area. 

My brother Jonathan . . Heinemann 

A story of one brother’s devotion and sacrifices for his younger 

brother, who easily achieves success and popularity. Of special 

interest for those interested in the medical profession. 
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FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Aucott, L. M. Littl women . — 
Everyday adventures of a family of American girls in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Continued in Good Wives. 


Berry, E. Honey of the Nik . : ‘ ‘ ; Oxford 
A story of Ancient Egypt. 
Best, H. Tal of the four tribes . ‘ . Blackwell 


The hero is a West African native boy. Other similar stories 
of Africa by this author are Garram whe Hunter and Garram the 


Chief. 

Bowen, M. Sérangers to freedom : . Dent 
A girl’ s adventures during the French Revolution. 

Boy.Leston, H. Swe Barton—student nurse . , . Lane 


A young American nurse is the attractive heroine. This story 
gives an insight into the nursing profession. Continued in 
Sue Barton—senior nurse, and Sue Barton—visiting nurse. 

CALAHAN, H. A. Back to Treasure Island . e , . Black 
A sequel to Treasure Island and a good pirate yarn on its own 
merits. 


CuHarLTon, L. E.O. Near East adventure , ; Nelson 
Flying story of the Syrian Desert. 

CoryE.t, H. V. Klondike gold . , . . ‘ Faber 
An adventure story of the gold rush. 

DanteL, H. Head wind . ‘ . Blackwell 
Story of pirates in a seaport town. Early eighteenth century. 

Fincer, C. J. A Dog at his hel  . ‘ Harrap 


Adventures of a dog and his master in Australia and South 
America. 





Give a man a horse . Harrap 
Adventures of a white boy and a South American Indian on the 
prairies. 

Gray, E. J. Young Walter Scott : . Nelson 


A delightful introduction into a famous Edinburgh house where 
lively brothers, a strict father, a wise, comfortable mother and 
good friends make a man out of the “ lamiter.” 
Haccarp, H.R. King Solomon's mines. ; ; Cassell 
Treasure-seeking and adventure in Africa. 
Another African story by this author is A//an QOuartermain. 
Honces, C. W. Columbus sails : Bell 
Three of Columbus’ companions tell of the discovery of the 
New World. 
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HousEHOLD, G. Spanish cave . ‘ ‘ ‘ . Chatto 
A thriller set on the Basque coast. 


Keeton, C. W. Mutiny in the Caribbean . , , . Bell 
A sea-faring tale of the Spanish Main. 
KipLInG, R. Kim . . Macmillan 


Kim, an Irish boy, wanders through India and finds out valuable 
information for the British Secret Service. 


Lewis, E. F. China Quest ‘ . Harrap 
Adventures of a young American ‘and a Chinese boy in China. 

—— Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze , , . Harrap 
A story of life and trade in Chungking. 

Lings, K. Stories for girls ‘ ‘ Faber 


Twenty-eight stories by many well-known authors. 

Locke, W. J. The Beloved vagabond . ‘ ° 

Lonpon, J. White Fang . Methuei: 
White Fang, the wolf-dog, leaves the wilderness for life with 
men. 

Marryat, F. W. Children of the New Forest 
Describes the life of a Royalist family during the Civil ' War. 


MaASEFIELD, J. Martin Hyde . . Wells Gardner 
An adventure story of the Monmouth Rebellion. 
Meaper, S. W. Who rides in the dark ; ; . Blackwell 


How John Drew the stableboy met adventure in the days of 
stage-coaches. 

Montcomery, L. M. Aasne of the Green Gables . : Harrap 
Anne is an orphan girl adopted by an elderly couple living on 
Prince Edward Island. 

Also -other titles by this author. 


Oman, C. Baltic spy ‘ ; : : Pitman 
A spy story of the days of Napoleon. 

Patrick, M. Tommy-Hawke, detective ‘ ‘ ° Harrap 

Repuicu, M. Five Farthings . . ° . Dent 


Story of a family who came to live in London. Gives an insight 
into the London publishing world. 
Also recommended is Jam To-morrow, a story set in a country 
rectory. 
SANKEY, M. Chuckwaggon ‘ : . Heinemann 
Adventures of a girl on a farm in Canada. 
SreveNSON, R. L. The Black Arrow : 
Mystery ‘and adventure in the days of the Wars of the Roves. 
—— Treasurelsland . —. 
A grand pirate story, is this author’s most famous work. 
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StrEvENSON R. L. Kidnapped . ‘ ; , ‘ — 
An adventure in Jacobite Scotland. 

‘miTH, C.F. The Ship Aground Oxford 
Story of the sea and buried treasure in the eighteenth century. 

Tarn, W. W. Treasure of the Isle of Mist . ; é Oxford 
A fantasy, for girls, of the Island of se 

Taytor, M. Wings over Eldorado . R . Blackwell 
Ait adventure in South America. 

Trease, G. In the land of the Mogul . . Blackwell 
A story of adventure about the early days of the East India 
Company. 

Urriey, A. A Traveller in time . ; Faber 
A girl of to-day steps into the world of F Maty Queen of Scots. 
Viront, C. Blow the man down : . Oxford 

A sea story of Cromwell’s time. 

Wapote, H. Jeremy . . Macmillan 
A chronicle of the j joys and sorrows s of a small boy i in an English 
cathedral town. Further experiences are told in Jeremy and 
Hamlet and Jeremy at Crale. 
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Up-to-the minute fiction! 





Giving up office work to join the 
Land Army, Jill is accused of looking 
like something out of a play: but 
it is not long before she has proved 
herself a good worker and a true lover 
of the land! The technical details of 
this lively record of farm life will prove 
of very real value to girls who are think- 
ing of taking up Land Work. To others 
the charm of the story with its delightful 
love interest will make a happy appeal. 


CWT oO 


In this thrilling yarn, the breathless 
action of Flying Officer Jerry Karslake’s 
duels with the Luftwaffe and his skilful 
bluffing of the German Army moves 
swiftly towards the culminating episodes 
on board a Nazi troop-carrier in a mid- — 
channel “lobster-pot” and finally to 
the grim cavern where a brilliant and 
fanatical scientist controls the destinies 
of the strangest fighting force on earth— 
Hitler’s Untersee-Panzer Division. 
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TAKE HEED! 


In the Spring of 1940 we warned our customers 

that prices of all books would soon rise and that 

it was therefore wise to buy early in the financial 
year. 


In the Spring of 1941 we felt justified in 

warning them that children’s books were rapidly 

becoming fewer and fewer and that the position 
would get worse. 


Librarians who heeded both these warnings were 
wise and now have the advantage of reasonably 
good stocks. 


In the Spring of 1942 we repeated last year’s 

warning. We have all been living on publishers’ 

older stocks and they will soon be exhausted. 

One thing remains certain, however. What 

children’s books are available will be available 
at Combridges. 


C. COMBRIDGE LTD. 
9 BULL RING, BIRMINGHAM 5 
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